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SCANDINA VIAN ANTIQUITY. 

The Viking Age. The early history, manners 
and customs of the ancestors of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, illustrated from the 
antiquities discovered in mounds, cairns, 
and bogs, as well as from the ancient sagas 
and Eddas, by Paul B. Du Chaillu. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1889. Two 
vols., 8vo, pp. xix, 591 and 562, with map 
and illustrations. 

This work has been so generally criticised 
on the ground of its extraordinary argument 
with regard to the Scandinavian settlement of 
England, that one is surprised on reading it to 
find only twenty-six pages, together with a 
brief appendix, devoted to this portion of the 
subject. On the weakness of the argument no 
extended comment is necessary. Mr. Du 
Chaillu absolutely fails in his attempt to dis- 
credit the account of Bede and the ' Chroni- 
cle,' which has been accepted for so many 
years. While this account is by no means 
complete or consistent in all its details, it must 
pass current until some better be offered. The 
Frankish Annals, to which our author attaches 
so great importance, are of slight historical 
value so far as they relate to England, while 
the conclusions drawn from the Latin writers 
on this subject are but little better than wild 
guesses. The argument, too, that Britain 
must have been conquered by the Scandina- 
vians, because the Germans were not a sea- 
faring people, takes altogether too much for 
granted. A few of Du Chaillu's conclusions, 
chosen at random, may serve as specimens of 
his manner of work : "The Veniti.a tribe who 
inhabited Brittany and whose power on the 
sea is described by Caesar, were in all proba- 
bility the advance guard of the tribes of the 
North " (p. 8). " We must come to the conclu- 
sion that the Sueones, Franks and Saxons were 
seafaring tribes belonging to one people" 
(p. 12). "The conclusion is forced upon us 
that in time the North became overpopulated 
and an outlet was necessary for the spread of 
its people" (p. 13). Such hasty, ill-considered 
conclusions do not deserve serious attention. 
The old question of the Litus Saxonicum is 
answered in a way favorable to our ingenious 
author, but contrary to the generally accepted 



opinion. The derivation of the word England 
itself is assailed, the town Engelholm, in Swe- 
den, being suggested as the real origin of the 
name. The claim of the identity of the early 
language of England with the norrena tunga, 
referred to in several of the sagas, is also pro- 
duced as satisfactory evidence, although no 
mention is made of the fact that the statement 
to this effect in the "Ormstunga" is a later 
insertion. The facts adduced here and else- 
where show simply that the English and the 
Scandinavian languages are cognate, not that 
the former is derived from the latter. From 
the linguistic side no arguments can be de- 
duced to prove that English is other than a 
Low German tongue, showing in its northern 
dialect a close resemblance to Norse. The 
best answer to Du Chaillu's claim is found 
in the following words taken from his own 
work: "The description of the settlement of 
a country must be founded on facts which will 
bear the test of searching criticism, if they 
[sic] are to be believed and adopted." 
Furthermore, the title of the work contains a 
statement that cannot be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. By the Viking Age is understood 
the period between 800 and 1000 a. d., when 
the Northern freebooters are known to have 
ranged over England and Normandy and the 
neighboring lands. The new nomenclature is 
necessary in connection with the author's the- 
ory, but this uncertain ground is the only one 
on which it can be defended. No reason, 
however, is given for extending the limit of 
time to the middle of the twelfth century. 

It must not be concluded from what precedes 
that the book is without value. While Du 
Chaillu probably does not pretend to have 
written a deep or scientific work on Scandina- 
vian antiquities, he has performed a real 
service in making known much of interest that 
has hitherto been inaccessible to English 
readers. In his translations from the sagas he 
has given a remarkably complete picture of 
Scandinavian life in the olden time, while the 
illustrations, over fifteen hundred in number 
and admirably selected, distinguish this work 
from all similar ones in our language. The 
translations are in the main well done, 
although one may in many cases question the 
wisdom of disregarding the earlier renderings, 
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notably of " Njala " and much of the poetry. 
The least creditable piece of work, from a 
poetical standpoint, is the " Sonar-Torrek." 
A few lines, contrasted with Prof. Boyesen's 
translation, will suffice to show how entirely 
the spirit of the original is lost : 

" It is very difficult " Mute meseemeth 

To move my tongue, My tongue in my mouth, 

Or the heavy air Heavy to move 

Of the steel-yard of sound." The airy weight of sound." 

Why the division into stanzas is preserved 
is a mystery, for of poetry there is not a trace. 
The translation of the " First Song of Gudrun" 
is equally unpoetical, and, in some few in- 
stances, differs from Vigfusson's admirable 
rendering in the 'Corpus Poeticum.' The 
prose translations are far superior to the 
poetical ones. Their great number has ren- 
dered a full comparison impossible, but a 
careful examination of all the extracts from 
"Njala" and " Egla " reveals few grave 
errors, while the English is very creditable. 
The temptation to use English obsolete words 
and forms, of which William Morris is a ter- 
rible example, has been bravely resisted, and 
the few Icelandic words introduced are judi- 
ciously chosen. The chief fault in this portion 
of the work is the orthography of proper 
names, which is quite inconsistent. Especially 
is this the case with the long vowels, which 
are sometimes written with, sometimes with- 
out, the accent. Thus, we find both Njdl and 
Njal, Gudrun and Gudrun, Thdra and Thora, 
Thdrdlf, Thbrolf, Thordlf and Thorolf. In 
the same paragraph (ii, 6) we find both Thdris 
and Thoris, and several other similar cases 
occur. Gr&g&s and Landndma are frequently 
printed without the accents, while Hdvam&l is 
invariably given in the correct form. Many of 
the Icelandic words that occur in the text suf- 
fer in the same way ; as idrottir, mal, rum, 
skuta, utburd, vadinal, etc. Sometimes the 
Icelandic plurals are given, but most frequently 
the English. These variations are probably 
in the main the result of careless proof-read- 
ing, and perfect accuracy is almost impossible. 
To the careful reader, however, they cannot 
fail to be annoying, and it is to be hoped that 
in a later edition they will be corrected. The 
endings of proper names, a pitfall for all trans- 
lators, are also very irregular. Especially is 



this true of names ending in the assimilations 
//and nn, which are sometimes given correctly 
in the accusative form, as Ketil, Eystcin, 
Thorstein, sometimes in the nominative, as 
Heimdall, Thorfinn, Thorsteinn. Nes gener- 
ally occurs in the correct form, but at ii. 362 we 
find ness and Thdrsness. It may seem almost 
hypercritical to dwell upon such minor points 
in connection with a strictly popular work, but 
the evil is so widespread that no opportunity 
should be lost to utter a protest. It is not to 
be wondered at that an amateur should fail 
where specialists are by no means free from 
fault. 

In his choice of extracts and the conclusions 
drawn from them, our author frequently dis- 
plays a lack of discrimination, giving equal 
weight to the statements contained in the 
minor sagas and those of "Njala" and "Egla." 
The account of Gunnhild's stone hall, cited 
from "Njala," is, further, an anachronism, as 
the first stone building in Scandinavia was 
erected in 1 123. Here again, however, we must 
be lenient, as it is quite impossible for any but 
a close student of Icelandic to gain a critical 
knowledge of the sagas. 

After disposing of his unfortunate theory, 
Du Chaillu gives a synopsis of Scandinavian 
mythology, without, however, any reference to 
Bugge's work in this direction. As the pre- 
sentation consists chiefly of extracts from the 
Eddas, no comment is necessary. The 
account of the different ages is particularly 
valuable for the thirty or forty pages of illus- 
trations with which it is accompanied. These 
i are taken from various Danish and Swedish 
i archaeological works and are well executed. 
I The account of the runes is brief and in the 
; main correct. The description of the " risted 
, bone " must be taken with a grain of salt, and 
; in the alphabets some few false forms occur. 
; The inscription on Gorm's Stone (I,) should 
read, in the latter part: " Harald who won 

j Denmark to Christianity." The 

description of the bog finds and the graves 
consists in large part of illustrations. Curi- 
ously enough, the famous account of Egil's 
landing in Iceland is not mentioned in con- 
nection with the superstition regarding the 
high-seat pillars. The account of the super- 
stitions and of the social state of the North is 
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particular])! good, the former being fully illus- 
trated from the literature, and the class distinc- 
tions being clearly marked. An extract of 
the various laws follows, and the position of 
the lawman is defined. No clear distinction, 
however, is made between the Icelandic and 
the Norwegian laws, which leads to much con- 
fusion in the minds of ordinary readers. The 
description of the houses of Scandinavia is 
correct according to the authorities published 
at the time the book was written, but the later 
investigations of Gudmundsson give many- 
new results, notably in connection with the 
halls. Buildings belonging to different coun- 
tries and periods are sometimes confounded, 
especially as regards the interior decorations. 
The statement (ii, 251) that the " high seat was 
often wide enough to hold two or three per- 
sons, 1 ' is not carried out by the translation 
following, which should read, " King Sigtrygg 
sat in the middle, on the high-seat," not "of 
the high-seat." The illustrations of seats and 
door-jambs, of which several are given, do not 
properly belong here, as they are without ex- 
ception from a period later than 1150. A simi- 
lar objection may be made to the illustrations 
of antiquities from a period preceding the 
limit assumed. This, however, is a fault 
that is the more readily pardoned, since the 
story gains thereby in completeness. 

The work as a whole may be regarded as a 
decided popular success, well deserving the 
favor with which it has been received. In 
point of accuracy and fulness it is notably 
superior to any of its predecessors, and it may- 
be cordially recommended to the general 
reader. In many respects, too, it will be found 
of value to the serious student. — This notice 
should not be concluded without a word of ac- 
knowledgment to the publishers, by whose 
liberality and enterprise the work is given so 
fair an appearance. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
Columbia College. 



pe Desputisoun bitwen pe Bodi and pe Soule 
herausgegeben von Wilhelm Linovv. 
Nebst der altesten altfranzosischen Bearbei- 
tung des Streites zwischen Leib und Seele 
herausgegeben von Hermann Varnhagen. 
Erlangen und Leipzig. A. Deichert. 1889, 

The publication which bears the above title 



forms a valuable contribution to the literature 
of a subject which Prof. Varnhagen has 
made peculiarly his own. 

As its title sets forth, the work consists of 
two parts. The second part, which we owe 
to Prof. Varnhagen himself, furnished us 
for the first time with complete materials for 
the study of the oldest French version of the 
debate between soul and body (" Un Samedi 
par nuit," of the beginning of the twelfth 
century), the editor having in this place pub- 
lished the texts of four out of the five existing 
MSS. — the variants of the fifth, which bears an 
extremely close relationship to one of the 
other four, being recorded at the bottom of 
the page. Of the four texts of this interesting 
poem which we have here printed side by 
side, only one, and that not the best, had been 
published before. 1 refer to the text of the 
Cotton MS. (Cott : Jul : A 7, or C-text, using 
Prof. Varnhagen's abbreviation) edited with 
many errors and in an inconvenient form by 
Thomas Wright in the appendix to his 'Latin 
Poems attributed to Walter Mapes,' p. 321 ff. 
(Camden Society's Publications, No. 16). 
With reference to the various texts which 
Prof. Varnhagen here enables us to compare 
with perfect facility, it is interesting to note in 
the four now edited for the first time the fact 
that, omitting those portions which the editor 
justly regards as additions of a later date, the 
speeches of the soul and of the body form 
each a continuous whole, whereas according 
to the C-text, on which Wright's edition was 
based, these speeches were each broken into 
two, and, being distributed in the form of dia- 
logue, seemed to indicate a progressive move- 
ment in the disputation, which, in reality, 
does not exist. The division of the C-text, 
moreover, introduced the manifest absurdity 
of the body's raising itself from the bier only 
at the beginning of what there appears as its 
second speech. These incongruities have no 
place in the MS. which Prof. Varnhagen has 
now made public. 

The first division of this publication, a dis- 
sertation by Linovv undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Prof. Varnhagen, is no less important 
for the study of the chief Middle English ver- 
sion of the debate between soul and body (for 
period of composition see Linow p. 19) than 
is the second division for the study of the chief 
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